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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


“This law of the modern world, that power tends to expand indefinitely, 
and will transcend all barriers abroad and at home, until met by superior 
forces, produces the rhythmic movement of History. . . . The threatened 
interests were compelled to unite for the self-government of nations, the 
toleration of religion, and the rights of men. And it is by the combined 
efforts of the weak, made under compulsion, to resist the reign of force and 
constant wrong, that, in the rapid change but slow progress of four hundred 
years, liberty has been preserved, and secured, and extended, and finally 


understood.” 
Lorp Acton. 


HEN in the early days of the war the amateur poli- 

tician observed that the futility of The Hague Confer- 
ence was not proved, he was expressing, more suo, a dis- 
torted political truth. For at The Hague the organism of 
a world-state had been disclosed; and the war, which is 
anarchy among states, demonstrated that the world-state 
had as yet no life. The League of Nations is the attempt 
to frame that political organism in order that the inter- 
national spirit may find in it a home and an instrument; that 
is, a body. For the international mind is a new reality, and 
the old State cannot house it. 

‘*Nature made men citizens,” said Aristotle. But of what 
city? To what other men, and to how many of them, are 
we “naturally” bound in an association of which the object 
is government—that is, at the lowest estimate, the enforce- 

1 This paper by Miss Rose Sidgwick, prepared for delivery as a discourse 
at the Rice Institute on the occasion of the visit of the British Educational 
Mission to that institution, has a peculiar and pathetic interest, for it is one 
of the last things Miss Sidgwick wrote. At the close of her tour in the 
United States as one of the seven members of the British Educational Mis- 
sion, and two days only before she was due to sail for England, she caught 


influenza, which developed into pneumonia, and she died a fortnight later 
in New York on December 28, 1918. 

This paper gives some indication of the loss she is to the world of thought, 
which, together with the tragic loss of her experience and wisdom in carry- 
ing on the work of promoting interchange and understanding between uni- 
versity students and teachers on both sides of the Atlantic, cannot be too 
deeply regretted.—C.F.E.S. 
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ment of order and elementary justice? It is habitually as- 
sumed that for modern times the “city” of Aristotle is what 

is called indifferently the ‘‘country” or the “State.” Yet 

that this should be so is in itself startling, for when Aristotle 

said “polis” he meant a town like Athens, as big as Ports- 

mouth, with less than a quarter of the population of Man- 

chester. The frog is swollen to the size of a bull; is it 

certain that its anatomy is unchanged in the process? 

The nation-state first realized itself generally in the six- 
teenth century, when Catholic unity was rent, and when 
Machiavelli had taught the secular national governments 
that they should “‘suffer neither limit nor equality.” In 
England the doctrine bore fruit first in internal autocracy; 
the power which was formidable under Queen Elizabeth 
became intolerable under the Stuarts, and the three cen- 
turies intervening between James I and this year (1918) 
have seen the expansive power, of which Lord Acton speaks, 
checked by the claim of subjects to “self-government, re- 
ligious toleration, and the rights of men.’ ‘Twenty years 
ago, English political thinkers felt so secure of liberty that 
the ‘State’ had again become an idea which claimed only 
enthusiastic reverence. We were taught that the State was 
perhaps the most potent of human forces for good, and the_ 
name called out from many their best effort and most ardent 
sacrifice. It summarized the conception of the public good 
set over against selfish private-mindedness, and of the 
righteous power of the whole over its parts. In short, we 
were trained to identify the State with the civic body of 
which we were members; patriotism in this sense seemed 
the whole duty of a man. 

The war revealed the flaws in this conception, which, 
though clear and easy, is by those very virtues limited to an 
imperfect view of the truth. The shape given to the idea 
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of the State in Germany, especially in the debased popular 
form Bernhardi made current, would have repelled most 
Englishmen even if it had not been put in practice. If, as 
Treitschke says, “the State is the highest thing in the ex- 
ternal society of men,” there is no obligation beyond it, 
morals become identified with law, war is good, and inter- 
national projects are illusory. Such theories helped the 
liberal peoples to realize that the national polity does not 
wholly embody their own moral being; and already the mere 
shock of the fact of war had branded on our minds the 
truth that “patriotism is not enough.” The international 
mind suffered injury. But if the international spirit cannot 
be confined in the State, what political body can be found 
for it? 

There are those who think that only a world-state can 
logically be expected to fulfil the requirements of this 
wandering ghost that seeks a home; who believe that nation- 
alism and patriotism are provincial vulgarities, destined to 
be discarded. ‘To them the League of Nations is useless 
because incomplete; it is scarcely a polity, for though it will 
have a permanent court of law and a “‘council of concilia- 
tion” which may possibly also legislate, it may well have no 
executive, and almost certainly will have no army, navy or 
taxes. ‘These, however, are deductive reasoners, who start 
from what seems desirable and pass by the road of logic to 
their inevitable goal. The modest inductive historian, 
reasoning from what has been to what seems likely to be, 
cannot shut his eyes to the achievements and the promise of 
the force of nationality; and if he is also an economist of 
human energy, he would prefer a scheme in which room is 
left for national specialization. Surely, he argues, local 
political life is a strength, not a weakness, to a nation; cities 
adorn and strengthen the State; and so may nationalities 
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fortify and enrich the League. At the same time it is essen- 
tial that it should be a chastened nationality; ex hypothes1, 
the power of each government is to recognize its barriers, 
acknowledge its equals, bow down to its superior, the whole. 
Whether or not the frog can reach the size of a bull and 
suffer no damage, he must never hope to become the new 
Great Leviathan. 

A statesman who accepts the fact of nationalism on the 
one hand, yet feels the motion of the international mind on 
the other, sees that his art of politics is discredited by world- 
anarchy. He sees further, with shame, that the world-soul 
is finding expression in other materials than his. Why, he 
may well ask himself, is there a ‘Universal Postal Union” 
with an international legislature (the Postal Congress) and 
administrative (the Postal Bureau) ; why is there an inter- 
national system to regulate “the technical unity of railways,” 
the white slave traffic, the adoption for international mo- 
torists of ‘‘four international sign-posts,”’ an international 
union for the “suppression of useless noises,” and yet no 
world-organization for the most important of human activi- 
ties—politics? 

Nor will he, if he is a right-minded politician (the 


species is not extinct), be consoled when he observes that 


the churches suffer the same reproach: no branch of official 
Christianity keeps its unity unimpaired when its members 
are nationals of enemy states. He may even wonder 
whether an informal religious organization like the Student 
Christian Movement has not a more real international life 
than the churches. But here, as a cautious theorist, he 
ceases to speculate on ethical tendencies, and turning to the 
past, which we are told is so still and plain a page of written 
wisdom, he studies the lesson of modern history. 

For four hundred years, Lord Acton says in the pregnant 
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passage quoted above, national power has followed the law 
of its being and tried to expand, and has been checked by 
the combination of the weak. He has himself shown the 
inevitable connection between arbitrary home government 
and aggressive foreign policy: a connection which, when 
once suggested, is plainly to be traced in the attempts at 
imperial domination made by Spain under Philip II, and by 
France under Louis XIV, and again a century later by 
Napoleon.! 

Starting from Lord Acton’s view that progress in liberty 
has come through resistance to such aggression, we may 
hope to show also that the modern history of freedom leads 
toward a League of Nations as its natural fulfilment, and 
that only some such world-polity, however loosely con- 
structed, can house the world-soul implicit in the theory of 
democracy. And finally, since the study of these four cen- 
turies shows that in each case of aggression the tyrant and 
his victims alike aimed at unity—the one because expanding 
unity is the law of power, the other because in union alone 
is safety—the conviction is pressed upon us that a thirst for 
unity is the urgent force of modern politics; that the im- 
pulse of the weak toward union is sound; and that in the 
conqueror’s ambition lurks an implied dualism which fore- 
dooms his hopes to failure. 

It is the prerogative of some great men to combine in 
their own personality even the contradictory ideas of their 
times. In Philip II were incarnate the conceptions of the 
supreme State and the Universal Church. Believing him- 
self, as Martin Hume says, to be “the junior partner with 
Providence,” he inevitably regarded the revolt of the Neth- 

11 do not think. this is a misreading in facts. The likeness in idea and 
ambition between the domination of Philip and of Louis is too obvious to be 


missed; the progress in the art of combination seems to me equally convin- 
cing when once you look for it. 
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erlanders—Catholic and Protestant—as blasphemy, and 
his attempt to impose Catholic sovereigns on England and 
France as the plain duty of a faithful son of the Church. 


He bore the miscarriage of his political hopes with the 


same saintly fortitude as his own last illness—with the 
patience of one whose fortunes are linked to eternity. His 
sovereignty, in his own view, was scarcely even jure 
divino, for it, and it alone on earth, apparently, was the 
power and authority of God. Thus its sanction was su- 
perior even to that of the Holy See, as was proved in 1556, 
when he crossed swords with Pope Paul IV, and worsted 
that fiery veteran; though Philip might fairly plead that the 
Pope was acting as a Neapolitan patriot rather than as 
St. Peter’s successor, for he was allied not only with France 
but with the Grand Turk. 

Clearly then the dominion of Philip II could, in the na- 
ture of the case, “suffer neither limit nor equality,” until 
the rule of ‘“God and Your Majesty” should be uncontested 
over all the earth. That the heretics should have, as his 
ambassador in England complained, less than their due 
share of troubles was only a trial of faith. 

In this first eruption of the modern State, the art of pro- 
tecting liberty by combination was evidently not understood. 
Never was patriotism more heroic than that of the Dutch 
citizen soldiers who lost Haarlem and saved Leyden; never 
more ineffectual. Nor were Englishmen behind in devotion 
or initiative. English volunteers fought in the Netherlands, 
if the Nassau brothers fought at Moncontour; and Drake 
raided the ports of Spanish America long before war was 
declared between the governments. When Winter sailed 
in 1560 to help the Scots against the Guises, he had orders 
to pick a quarrel “as of his own hand.” And if govern- 
ments would not back their own men, neither did they back 
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one another. Even when the war was avowed in 1588, 
Howard and the Dutch coéperated against Parma without 
any formal alliance. France, precipitated by the long arm 
of Spain into an eighth civil war, was linked by treaty with 
England since 1572, but after the death of the Duke of 
Anjou, no formal bond united the efforts of Henry of 
Navarre with those of Maurice, Prince of Orange, until 
Ivry and the capture of Breda were triumphs some years 
old. Not until May 24, 1596, did a Triple Alliance, 
offensive and defensive, join Holland, France and England 
against their common foe. ‘That day made possible a 
League of Nations. 

Defeated by England in the Channel, by Holland off 
Gibraltar, and flouted jointly and severally by both over all 
the seas of the world, Spain accepted her lesson and learned 
her place. No revolution effected the change, save that 
the great Philip made way for the little. The union of the 
weak had for that time frustrated the menace of a unity 
forced from without. 

Sixty years later the danger reappeared; Louis XIV, him- 
self half a Spaniard and the husband of a Spanish wife, 
flaunted before Europe the mantle of his great-grandfather, 
Philip II. The doctrine of the divine right of rulers in its 
complete form was set forth by him in word and act. The 
autocracy is as obvious in its internal as in its external con- 
sequences. The king is the State. All organs of national 
life other than the monarchy crumble before him like houses 
when a mine is sprung; and he meant that they should. He 
who curbed the Parliament of Paris with a haughty word 
at the age of fourteen, warned his son in the Memoirs 
written for his political guidance of the pitiful bondage suf- 
fered by a monarch (such as his cousin of England) who is 
“ander the necessity of receiving laws from his subjects.” 
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“Tt is inverting the order of things that subjects should de- 
termine or kings obey. . . . Of the many persons who 
compose . . . assemblies, the most ignorant 

often . . . take the greatest liberties”; if you give them 
an inch, they take an ell; “for which reason a Prince who 
wishes to keep his people in lasting tranquillity, and be- 
queath his dignity unimpaired to his successor, cannot too 
carefully repress this unruly audacity. . . . It is impos- 
sible that in the State you will rule after me, you should find 
any authority which is not proud to derive from you its 
origin and form.” Hence the downfall of Protestant, 
Quietist, Jansenist; hence also the unscrupulous foreign 
policy. For though Bossuet, who taught Louis much of his 
political theory, saw and accepted the consequence of his 
own “Politique tirée de |’Ecriture Sainte’’—that all other 
governments, even republics, have the same origin and 
sanction as the French monarchy—Louis in act denied this. 
His assaults on the Spanish Netherlands and Holland, his 
thefts from the German princes, his appropriation of the 
entire inheritance of Spain, are not really logical applica- 
tions of the theory of Divine Right; they illustrate the ex- 
pansive tendency of power, and they roused at last the moral 
opposition of the neighbors. 

But Europe had forgotten the hardly learned lesson - 
1596. Louis’s occupation of French Flanders and of Lille 
excited protest indeed, and produced the Triple Alliance of 
the three Protestant nations. But the English Government 
of Charles II was cynical and the Swedish corrupt; Holland 
alone was in earnest, and incurred the wrath of the offended 
deity of France, at whose frown the alliance dissolved. 
Not till William III of Orange was in the saddle was the 
true policy of coalition understood; he made it real; for him 
it was a sufficient life-work, and.a sufficient claim to the 
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gratitude of posterity, to have built up successively the 
coalition of 1672-8, the League of Augsburg, and the 
Grand Alliance. Marlborough took from William’s dying 
hand the arduous command in war and diplomacy of the 
union of allies, which in 1713 enforced peace. 

Turn over another page of history. 

The French Revolution destroyed for France at least the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings; indeed, it strove to 
banish both God and the king. Yet a conquering nation- 
alism survived, as characteristic of republican as of royal 
or imperial France. In 1792 the republic declared war on 
England, and it was renewed after the peace, or rather 
truce, of Amiens in 1802. ‘Two years later, again, the 
Consulate became an Empire, but the animosity of the king- 
doms allied against it was in no wise diminished. ‘This is 
entirely explicable. The Allies of 1793 and 1803 were not 
really concerned with the government of France; it was less 
than nothing to them, or so they believed, how the whirl- 
pool of democracy might seethe inside the French frontiers, 
so long as French troops did not invade neighboring lands. 
Only now, perhaps, have the course and consequences of the 
Russian Revolution impressed on Europe the full strange- 
ness of that other movement, a century and a quarter ago, 
when the armed missionaries of the Rights of Man com- 
bined with their universalist doctrine an exclusive nation- 
alism which even their Gallican logic has never seen to be 
inconsistent with the ultimate theory of democracy. The 
phenomenon is reproduced to-day in the “Union Sacrée.”’ 
And since Napoleon, like his republican predecessors, stood 
for the “efficiency and splendor” of the State of France, he 
succeeded quite naturally to the national sovereignty. He 
led the armies to continual victory, extending the power of 
France toward Asia, grasping the greater part of Europe; 
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and the apostles of liberty, equality and fraternity felt no 
mortal shock. 

For the third time, then, since the Reformation, the weak 
combined against the strong. In the name of reaction, of 
order, subjection, established bounds, the conservatives of 
Europe made war on behalf of international liberty—that 
is, of the rights of all the lesser against the greatest in the 
family of nations. 

The fall of Napoleon revealed the weakness of this 
strange association of free and autocratic powers against 
liberal France. The empires fell into their proper place in 
the Holy Alliance, and England stood aside. But the 
Greek rebellion of 1827 called out the one great interna- 
tional idea evolved from the Napoleonic wars—a Concert 
of Europe, a self-elected Committee of Nations, which 
should act as the executive of the whole. On behalf of the 
whole, though in a halting and irregular fashion, Russia, 
France and England stepped between Greek and Turk to 
see fair play. And international law accepted even their 
use of force at Navarino as “‘pacific,”’ because it was in the 
interests of the general order, like the arrest of a criminal. 
At the Congress of Paris in 1856 and of Berlin in 1878 
the Committee of Europe was more fully apparent. The 
instability of their arrangements is a by-word of diplomacy, 
and it is sometimes said that the Concert died of its own 
futility in the end of the nineteenth century; yet surely it 
marks, in the evolution of the world’s polity, a stage be- 
tween the fleeting coalitions of war and the permanent 
League of Nations. 

If this is a correct reading of the history of the last four 
hundred years, the efforts at world-dominion have all been 
spurred by the “torment of unity”; and against them unity 
has also been the only protection. Must we conclude that 
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the fact of political power dooms the world to an eternal 
- dualism, an equilibrium forever unstable? 

It would seem that “Realpolitik” accepts dualism. Alike 
in Germany and England, imperial patriots have dreamed 
of their own state as supreme, beneficent, dominant, awing 
into unity an obedient globe as Prussia has unified the 
German Empire, and dictating permanent peace. Such an 
international solution may well be called Utopian. Is not 
this “realist” notion of ‘“‘dictating peace” itself the merest 
will-o’-the-wisp? Dr. Keate, it is recorded, in a sermon to 
Eton boys on the Beatitudes, told them, as his rhetorical 
enthusiasm grew, that if they were not pure in heart he 
would flog the whole school till they were. The attempt to 
dictate peace is almost as promising a scheme. Apart from 
psychological difficulties, however, such projects are based 
on a fundamental contradiction. The imperialist thinker 
may aim at a Pax Romana, but as a realist he acknowledges 
that it must be won and preserved by force of arms. Nau- 
mann, the projector of a Central Europe strong enough to 
disregard the rest of the world, pictures the new Super- 
state as defended by two great trenches scored across the 
face of Europe, one running from the lower Rhine to the 
Alps, the other from the Baltic to the Danube, “either right 
or left of Roumania.” But whether the world-power is 
conceived as a fortress protected by troops in shining 
armor, or as a maritime empire girdled with war-ships, 
political dualism is admitted. That is potential war, born 
of the preparation for peace. It is also the denial of the 
supreme reality of the international mind; it is the Mani- 
chezan heresy in politics. 

President Wilson, then, is the Augustine of political 
catholicity. He refuses to believe in the necessity and per- 
petuity of strife. It would be a bewildering universe in 
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which the impulse toward unity should go forward until the 
contending camps are reduced to two, and fail eternally to 
reduce two to one. His scheme—for the League of Nations 
will hereafter be fathered on him—is a bold assertion of 
ultimate political unity. It is the effort to build up an 
elastic world-state. It draws guidance and hope from 
American history. Wisdom, not mere necessity, federated 
the United States, and gave them a constitution firm enough 
to embody the instinct of unity, but loose enough to leave 
room for local liberties. How much less exacting must be 
the first union of nations, divided by history, language and 
patriotic sentiment! 

Loose as the framework may be, its creation will estab- 
lish two vital principles. 

First, it admits that the international spirit must have a 
political, or rather super-political, body. This appears to 
be denied with prophetic passion by the Russian revolu- 
tionaries. They are the boldest of political heretics, for 
they deny the existence of the great Leviathan, and feel no 
need to create him if he does not create himself. Yet 
the priest of Leviathan told the world, and experience 
seems to confirm it, that apart from his god life would be 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” ‘Nature made 
men citizens.”” ‘The evangelist of individualism will always 
seize men’s imagination, for he has hold of truth; he bids 
them remember that they are men first, and citizens only 
afterward—or not at all. Toiling statesmen may well 
listen to him, for he sees 


“that City’s shining spires 
We travel to.” 


But sometimes he is so dazzled by its light that he cannot 
see the next step of our common way: it is to the next step 
that President Wilson points. 
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The other vital principle of the League of Nations ad- 
mitted now on all hands—-admitted this May? by the Times 
—is that the League is to be a League of all civilized pow- 
ers willing to enter it, “enemy” or “‘allied.”’ There has 
been a counter-opinion urging that a League embracing 
Germany is unthinkable, or would be foredoomed to ruin. 
The contrary, it is submitted, is the truth demonstrated by 
reason and history: a coalition can only confirm the cleavage 
which means perpetual strife; a League of Nations alone 
can preserve peace. : 

It has been assumed in the foregoing argument that the 
human instinct for union is its own justification; that it can- 
not be questioned, and need not be explained. Political 
speculation takes it for granted; a wide-spread if a weak 
ethical sentiment proclaims it well-nigh universal; patriot- 
ism is only an artificial concentration of the same feeling 
within variable limits. And political theory has outrun 
political fact; for until the League of Nations is a reality 
there has been no habitation for the root-idea of democracy. 
The spirit has struggled and wailed inside the bonds of 
nations like Ariel in his cloven pine. It made itself a tem- 
porary body in the Socialist ‘‘International’’; but that, like 
the “lovely form” of Truth in Milton’s image, has been 
“hewn into a thousand pieces and scattered to the four 
winds.” Even if every joint and member should come to- 
gether again, they cannot yet represent the whole peoples, 
as the League of Nations must do if it is to last. Here 
lies its gravest difficulty. ‘There is a natural reluctance 
during war to imagine an organization inside which Ger- 
many and Austria would work and live in harmony with 
Belgium and Serbia. How can the lion and the lamb lie 
down together? The League of Nations faces that prob- 


1 May, 1918. 
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lem: “when the lion shall eat straw like the ox,” there is 
place for him in the holy mountain. 

It is no accident that the free peoples have accepted the 
obligation to be the world’s police. The desire that small 
powers may pursue their lawful occasions peaceably and un- 
threatened, is a mere and inevitable extension of the English 
conception of the liberty of the subject. Only where the 
practice of legal freedom is a habit of national life, can 
governments avoid the temptation to hector and bully in 
diplomacy, or to dominate by war. 

“Realpolitik” has got to show that it can stand the 
human test of reality—Time. If free and voluntary unions 
prove to have bonds like those with which Burke credited 
our Empire, “light as air, but strong as links of iron,” and 
durable as human nature, and if the domination of one 
great power proves as transient in the future as in the past, 
the League born of liberty will be more real than the dreams 
of imperial patriots. 

The whole thing was settled long ago by Socrates. It 
was argued, by Callicles, that ‘nature herself intimates that 
it is just for the better to have more than the worse, and 
the more powerful than the weaker. On what principle of 
justice did Xerxes invade Hellas, or his father the 


Scythians? These are the men who act . . . by 
Heaven! according to the law of nature. If there were a 
man who had sufficient force . . . the light of natural 


justice would shine forth.” Must he not be in a miserable 
plight whom the reputation of justice and temperance 
hinders from giving more power to his friends than to his 
enemies, even though he be a ruler in his city? But Socrates 
answers that he disagrees; and that, according to him, this 
is not the plan of the universe; ‘‘for he who desires to be 
happy must pursue justice and temperance, . . . not suf- 


1 Cosmos, order, not disorder or misrule, my friend.” _ 


~ Ross SIpGwick. — 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY IMMEDIATELY BEFORE 
THE WAR (1900-1914)? 


ERHAPS no truth has been more insistently and 

clearly illuminated for us by the lurid light of the past 
four years than that the thought and spiritual attitude of a 
nation is the most important fact about it. This thought 
and attitude can best be found in a nation’s literature, and, 
more especially, in its poetry. It has seemed to me, there- 
fore, that it may be of interest to attempt to trace, neces- 
sarily very briefly, some of the characteristics of English 
poetry immediately before the Great War. 

You will remember the outburst of feeling on the part 
of the Germans at the beginning of the war and what a 
revelation their mentality was to us. It seemed to most of 
us in England as if we had been walking carelessly and gaily 
along a flowering meadow and found ourselves suddenly 
at the brink of a hideous pit. We saw—as we might have 
seen for many years previously, had we read their litera- 
ture with attention—that they had been shaping themselves 
for war, getting into the attitude of mind for it, during a 
whole generation. They believed that war is a great and 
holy thing, ‘‘a weapon of Almighty God,” “a medicine 
applied by God to heal a sick world,” and that the love of 
peace is a national evil. War, consequently, came to be 
looked upon not as a possibility that may occur, but as a ne- 
cessity that must come, and the sooner the better. You may 


1A lecture prepared for delivery at the Rice Institute on the occasion 
of the visit of the British Educational Mission. 
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ask what this creed of war-mania has to do with modern 
poetry. Well, it is interesting to remember that this creed 
precisely was the inspiring force of one of the modern 
European movements of art, which expressed itself in 
painting and poetry alike, and went by the name of Futur- 
ism. It originally started in Austria but was taken up by an 
Italian, who identified himself with it. Nine or ten years 
ago, when this movement was first arousing interest in Eng- 
land, I remember reading the poetical creed or manifesto 
of Marinetti, and thinking what a wild and violent thing it 
was, although full of vigor and vitality. On rereading it 
not long after the outbreak of war, I was amazed to find 
that it was precisely—in some respects word for word— 
the war creed of the Germans. It expressed the same 
ideals of force, speed and destruction, the same glorification 
of war, of danger, of energy, the same contempt for peace, 
and the same ideals of beauty. 


We will sing the love of danger, the habit of energy and fearless- 
ness. ‘The essential elements of our poetry are audacity and revolt. 
Literature having hitherto magnified pensive immobility, ecstasy 
and sleep, we will exalt aggressive movement, feverish insomnia, the 
step of the gymnast, the somersault, the smack in the face, and the 
blow of the fist. 

We declare that the splendor of the world has been enriched with 
a new beauty, the beauty of speed. 

There is no beauty except in strife; no masterpiece without an 
aggressive character. Poetry must be a violent assault upon unknown 
forces, summoning them to crouch before man. 

We will glorify war—the only hygiene of the world, militarism, 
patriotism, the destructive gesture of the anarchists, the beautiful 
ideas that kill, the contempt for effeminacy. 


These are the terms in which Marinetti announced the be- 
liefs underlying his art. He and his fellow-poets glorify 
speed, strife, and destruction, as in his fierce song in which 
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he celebrates death and the destruction of the earth by the 
ocean, and which has this refrain: 


Destroy! destroy! destroy! 
For no beauty exists but alone in the sound of this savage command 
Which is keen like the blade of a guillotine, 
Destroy! destroy! destroy! 
Destroy! destroy! destroy! 
For no beauty exists but alone in the sound of this terrible word, 
This shattering word like a hammer of Cyclops, 
Destroy! destroy! destroy! 

Distruzione, F. 'T. Marinetti, 1911. 
Never before, I believe, in the history of the civilized world 
has the blood-lust, the sheer delight of killing one’s fellow- 
creatures, been sung by poets as it is by this group. Hear 


two lines of the song From the Barracks: 


After all, it is fine to discharge thick volleys among packed heads. 
We are strong ; we are strong; we desire to test the beauty of strength. 
Aeroplani, Paolo Buzzi, 1908. 

An interesting proof of the way in which this creed was 
used in song to animate and inspire German soldiers is 
the Song of War, which was found on the body of a German 
prisoner between Cividale and Udine in November, 1917, 
and which was printed at the time in the English press. 
Here are some verses of it: 


Armed son of Germany, forward! ”Tis the hour of joy and of glory. 

O gunner, the great cannon, the invulnerable brother, calls thee. 

Was it not made to rejuvenate the world? 

O rifleman, see, thou art the force that conquers even death. 

No obstacle avails—where’er thou goest and enterest, there enters 
Germany. 

O horseman, spur, fight, cast down—we await a harvest of heads; 
guide thy steed like a winged storm. ‘That trembling flesh is 
ready to enrich the fields that will be thine and thy children’s. 


Have no weak pity on women and children. The son of the van- 
quished has often been the victor of the morrow. Of what use 
is victory if the morrow brings revenge? 
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Why, in killing thine enemy, shouldst thou leave thy son’s enemy alive? 
Armed son of Germany, forward! Destroy, break, cast down, spear 
—burn, kill, kill, kill—the path of glory is before us! 


This creed never met with much response in England, al- 
though it had a certain effect upon a small school of 
English writers and painters. The result of this mostly was 
a striving after effect, violence, affectation of form or wild 
freaks of verse. Some of it slightly affected our greater 
writers. It affected, too, the aims and work of the small 
group of poets who called themselves ‘‘Imagistes.”” The 
Futurist painter aims at representing not a picture of a con- 
crete object, but what he calls a plastic abstraction of an 
emotion, a state of mind, usually a state of excitement; and 
in literature he does this by presenting a series of impres- 
sions, by the use of ‘“‘wireless imagination,” as Marinetti 
calls it. The definition of an Image issued by this poetic 
group shows their affinity in aim: “An Image is that which 
presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant 
of time. . . . It is the presentation of such a complex in- 
stantaneously, which gives that sense of sudden liberation, 
that sense of freedom from time-limits and space-limits, 
that sense of sudden growth which we experience in the 
presence of the greatest works of art.” 

Speaking broadly, the Futurist world is a world of revolt 
and rebellion, a world roused to a violent reaction against 
every form of weakness, sentiment, effeminacy, comfort- 
able softness, luxury,—against the worship of precedent 
and convention. It has something in it which is great; it 
is adventurous, magnificent and utterly fearless. But there 
is more in it which is not great, which is ruthless, brutal, 
entirely selfish, a deification of brute force; and this ele- 
ment, which we certainly find in modern art, especially 
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between 1900 and 1914, is, I believe, a weakness, a falsity, 
and will not endure. 

On the other hand, there has been in recent years, par- 
ticularly in France, Belgium and England, a growing 
amount of poetry which is animated by a totally different 
spirit; by an immense human sympathy and a love of life 
in all its manifestations, in weakness as well as in strength, 
but especially a sympathy with the life of the poor and 
suffering. This burning spirit of sympathy with the lives 
of the common people—miners, pit workers, machine 
workers, workers in dangerous trades—is a new thing in 
English poetry, and it is very significant. It is the first 
poetic expression of a movement which, in the natural re- 
action after war, now seems to fit the entire western world, 
a movement of realization and assertion of the intolerable 
conditions of the lives of the very poor—a realization of 
the horror and the tragedy and yet the beauty of it, to- 
gether with the conviction that it cannot any longer be 
suffered, but must at all costs be remedied. This poetry is 
represented in England most notably by Wilfred Wilson 
Gibson and also, to some extent, by Masefield, and it is 
inspired partly by the spirit we find in Whitman in America, 
Verhaeren in Belgium and in the little group of Unanimists 
in France. 

The Unanimists were a little band of young French poets 
who, in the early twentieth century, dreamed a dream which 
a little resembled that of their English brothers more than 
a hundred years earlier of the Pantisocracy on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. They resolved to found a monastery, 
without an abbot but with a printing press, where they and 
their families could live together and pursue their artistic 
aims untrammelled by the world. They found an ideal re- 
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treat near Paris, where they lived for fourteen months 
working at the production of artistically printed books and 
giving open-air recitals of their poems and exhibitions of 
their paintings. They aroused much interest; but finally 
lack of means dispersed them; the publications did not pay, 
and the heavy rental was too much for them. But though 
they are scattered, and the ‘“‘Abbaye’”’ has become a dream, 
their work lives on, and the writings of Georges Duhamel, 
Charles Vildrac, Jules Romains, René Arcos, Georges and 
Cecile Perin, and others of the little company, are well 
known to-day. 

The Unanimist creed is peculiarly interesting because it 
seems to me the direct antithesis to that of brute force 
and violence and domination by physical strength. It is an 
attitude of sympathy, of a penetrating understanding of the 
human heart, irrespective of rank or outer circumstances, 
a belief in the humanity which makes the whole world kin, 
and in the dominating and all-conquering force—not of 
guns and bombs and bayonets—but of sympathy and love, 
a belief which is summed up, for instance, in the last poem, 
Les Conquérants, in Charles Vildrac’s remarkable little 
volume Le Livre d’Amour. ‘This describes the symbolic 
conqueror, who, without an army or arms, goes on foot 
through a country, spreading his love and goodness of heart 
by his mere presence, until finally all the people love him 
because of his great love. He kindles the flame in them 
and thus they in their turn become conquerors. 


Voici le conquérant sans armée, 

Mais le seul conquérant, 

Celui qui sait parler 4 tous, hommes et femmes, 
Et peut parer leur cils de leurs plus belles larmes, 
Et leur rendre le rire limpide des enfants. 

Ses armes, ce sont des yeux cordiaux, f 
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Des bontés attentives qui étonnent 
C’est la facon dont sa voix aide ses paroles, 
C’est en lui une flamme dansante de flambeau. 

The universal kinship of humanity is well expressed in La 
Seule Chanson in the same volume, where Vildrac pictures 
three men, entirely different: a country wagoner, a great 
seigneur and a shopman from the town. He describes 
them. They are alike in one thing only. They have each 
lost a child. If, he says, you had them all here to-night 
and you sang to them that song of the poor man who, only 
half clothed in the cold night, is carrying his little child 
rolled up warmly in his big coat,— 


Si tu chanterais cela sans tourner la téte 
A cause des yeux et de la pudeur— 
Tu n’entendrais peut-étre 
Que le bruit étranglé d’un seul sanglot. 


One can scarcely conceive anything more directly opposed 
to what one may call the “Prussian spirit” than the attitude 
in these poems. 

These then are the two great opposing forces which were 
at work in Europe at the beginning of this century; it was 
the clash of these forces which ultimately brought about 
the great world conflagration; and yet few people, if any, 
recognized that they had already been manifested as the 
underlying spirit respectively of two struggling and little 
known groups of artists, the Futurists and the Unanimists. 

I have said that the Futurist creed had little effect in 
England except upon a small and unimportant group of 
writers. In the work of John Masefield, however, there 


can, I think, be traced a curious combination of these two 


opposite forces. There is in him something of the spirit of 
violence and of destruction; though what he wants to de- 
stroy is the old social order, the conditions of life which 
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press upon the poor and the ignorant, its brutality, its sordid 
cruelty. What rouses him to violence is the hypocrisy, 
often unconscious, of the upper classes in their dealings 
with the poor, the abuses of landlordism, the falseness of 
much that goes by the name of Christianity. When Saul 
Kane, in his semi-drunken exaltation, turns on the parson 
and speaks a few plain words to him as man to man, one 
feels that the poet shares with him his passionate indigna- 
tion at the wrong, the injustice, the intolerableness of it all. 


You teach the ground-down starving man 
That Squire’s greed’s Jehovah’s plan. 
You get his learning circumvented 

Lest it should make him discontented 
(Better a brutal, starving nation 

Than men with thoughts above their station), 
You let him neither read nor think, 

You goad his wretched soul to drink 
And then to jail, the drunken boor. 

But quite your damn’dest want of grace 
Is what you do to save your face; 

The way you sit astride the gates 

By padding wages out of rates; 

Your Christmas gifts of shoddy blankets 
That every working soul may thank its 
Loving parson, loving squire, 

Through whom he can’t afford a fire. 

O, what you are, and what you preach, 
And what you do, and what you teach, 
Is not God’s word, nor honest schism, 
But Devil’s cant and pauperism. 


This violence of feeling, the expression of which, one must 
remember, is put into the mouth of a drunken poacher, is 
also felt in Masefield’s art. There are many passages in 
these later poems which make one feel as if the aim of 
them had been to produce a startling effect at all costs,— 
passages which shock and disturb the reader by their vio- 
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lence, but which, I think, in the main produce a feeling of 
weakness rather than of strength. Take, for instance, 
the description, early in The Everlasting Mercy,’ of Saul 
Kane and his friend Billy Myers setting snares in a field: 


By Dead Man’s Thorn, while setting wires, 
Who should come up but Billy Myers, 
A friend of mine, who used to be 
As black a sprig of hell as me, 
With whom I’d planned, to save encroachin’, 
Which fields and coverts each should poach in. 
Now when he saw me set my snare, 
He tells me ‘“‘Get to hell from there. 
This field is mine,” he says, “by right ; 
If you poach here, there'll be a fight. 
Out now,” he says, ‘‘and leave your wire; 
It’s mine.” 
“It -aint.” 
“You put.” 
“You. iar.” 
“You closhy put.” 
“You bloody liar.” 
“This is my field.” 
“This is my wire.” 
“I’m ruler here.” 
“Yousaint. 
“Tamms 
“T’ll fight you for it.” 
“Right, by damn.” 


This is absolutely characteristic of Masefield; it is not a 
solitary passage at the apex of a crisis, but you get pages 
and pages of it until your ears and senses become deadened 
by the reverberation. It is interesting to compare the 
voices of the poets. Masefield here and elsewhere gives 
the impression of shouting, whereas Gibson, while narrating 
an equally moving theme, talks rapidly in a low voice, and 


1 The Everlasting Mercy, by John Masefield, Macmillan Co., New York. 
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is consequently more impressive. On the other hand, 
none of these modern poets have more fully than Masefield 
a love of beauty, none has a more ardent desire for a finer, 
deeper spiritual life, none, I think, has a deeper sense of 
brotherhood. His sensitiveness to the suffering of others 
is intense; intense also his sympathy and insight, as, for in- 
stance, in The Dauber; his deep human feeling, as in 
August, 1914; his belief in the power of love, as one sees in 
so many of the Ballads and Poems. So that one can trace 
distinctly these two different spirits in his work, and he 
seems to some extent to be torn between them. 

He has never, I think, surpassed the beauty of his earlier 
ballads and lyrics. The salt-water ballads, songs of the 
sea and ships written by a lover of the sea and ships, one 
who knows them closely and intimately, have a swing, a 
vigor, a movement which is very attractive, and which 
seems to come very easily to the writer, as in Spanish 
Waters. Wis power of calling up an atmosphere is remark- 
able, as in London Town, which seems to me to breathe the 
very spirit of Elizabethan England. Shakespeare might 
have sung it when, weary of town life, he was setting forth 
to revisit his own Warwickshire country. Or his little 
vivid word pictures, as for instance, the three powerful 
short stanzas of Cargoes, when, with a few strokes depict- 
ing a ship and her cargo, he gives first the spirit of the 
ancient world, then the spacious days of the Renaissance, 
and, finally, the modern life of smoke and steam and iron 
and cheap manufacture. 

But it is in the series of delicate lyrics and songs of love 
and friendship that the force of which I speak is dominant. 
Here Masefield is at his best, and expresses what is best 
and most individual in the English spirit and atmosphere, as 
he does so completely in August, 1914. His pictures of Eng- 
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lish country are exquisite and unforgetable, and here again 
the power of reproducing atmosphere is almost magical :— 


The twilight comes; the sun 
Dips down and sets, 

The boys have done 
Play at the nets. 


In a warm golden glow 
‘The woods are steeped. 
The shadows grow; 


The bat has cheeped. 


Sweet smells the new-mown hay; 
‘The mowers pass 

Home, each his way, 
Through the grass. 


The night wind stirs the fern, 
A night-jar spins; 

The windows burn 
In the inns. 


Dusky it grows. The moon! 
‘The dews descend. 
Love, can this beauty in our hearts end? 


Has the peculiar quality and character of a June evening 
in England ever been more exquisitely rendered? The same 


delicacy and truth are to be found in The West Wind, 


Tewkesbury Road, The Wild Duck and others, and we 
feel with him the love of the road and its magic, we taste 
the joys of friendship, we hear the cry of the birds, the 
call of the west wind and of the sea, the appeal of the 
spirit and of beauty. I think there is in many of these 
poems a strength, a reserve, a depth of feeling, a solemnity 
of aspiration, which seem in some degree to have been lost 
in the later ones, where one often feels that the poet’s 


1 June Twilight, in Ballads and Poems, by John Masefield, Macmillan Co., 
New York. 
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nerves have been jangled and his sensitiveness so hurt that 
he was forced to cry aloud in his pain. 

What one may call the Unanimist spirit, then, is the pre- 
dominant one in English verse in the early years of the 
twentieth century. It is to be seen very clearly in the work 
of such writers as Wilfred Wilson Gibson, W. H. Davies, 
James Stephens, Ralph Hodgson or Lascelles Abercrombie. 
In this connection, Mr. Gibson’s work during these years, 
as, for instance, in Fires and Daily Bread, is perhaps the 
most remarkable, for, in some sense, it is a new departure 
in poetry, new in form and treatment and very successful. 
He began by writing romantic verse of the ordinary kind, 
full of color and glamour. Then there came silence for a 
time, and when he wrote again, it was not of the myth and 
legend of the past but of the actual, unlovely realities of 
every day. Inthe meantime he must surely have gone down 
into the mines, through the factories and into the squalor 
of the slums, for it is from these that he has wrung a new 
music, clear, poignant and stirring, with a strange beauty 
all its own. Like a greater poet before him, he has turned 
from the joys of romance and of sensuous beauty, he passed 
them for a nobler life, where he 

may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 
For, like Keats, his conception of the high mission of the 
poet is as one 
to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let him rest. 

These later poems are a series of narrative-dramas or 
drama-dialogues, absolutely simple in conception and ex- 
pression, bare and unadorned, and yet intensely poetic, be- 
cause of the strength of vision which informs them. They 
are amazingly vivid and stirring. They deal, for the most 
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part, with some one incident—generally dramatic or tragic, 
but not always—in the lives of the poor, the workers in 
slums and villages. They lay bare some little bit of the 
workaday existence of those engaged in the common trades 
or the common life,—miners, stokers, lighthouse keepers, 
poachers, tramps, quarrymen, navvies, factory hands, small 
shopkeepers, stone-breakers, fishermen, farm laborers and 
their wives and children. And the way in which we see 
revealed the beauty and the poetry in these lives, as well as 
the tragedy and the ugliness, is, I think, one of the finest 
and most significant achievements of modern art. In Gib- 
son’s little prefatory verse to Fires he gives, in his own 
way, his account of the change which has passed over his 
art, its aim and scope; of the transition from the beauty 
and color of the world of romance to the stark and bare 
reality of modern industrial life: 
Snug in my easy chair, 

I stirred the fire to flame. 

Fantastically fair, 

The flickering fancies came, 

Born of heart’s desire: 

Amber woodland streaming ; 

Topaz islands dreaming; 

Sunset-cities gleaming, 

Spire on burning spire; 

Fancies, fugitive and fair, 
Flashed with singing through the air; 
Till, dazzled by the drowsy glare, 
I shut my eyes to heat and light; 
And saw, in sudden night, 
Crouched in the dripping dark, 
With streaming shoulders stark, 
The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 


He exaggerates nothing; there is no violence in his method, 
no strong language, no horrors are dwelt upon. Though 
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his subject is akin to that of Masefield, his method is en- 
tirely different. He shows us the happiness of these people 
as well as their sorrows; he shows us their capacities, their 
endurance, courage, pride, patience, love, as well as their 
ignorance and their sin. He does this by making them 
speak themselves in language which appears to be quite 
natural; it is so unobtrusive that you do not think about it. 
You think of what they are saying, not of how they are 
saying it. That is his great art, and it is quite definitely 
practised. This is clear from a very interesting little article 
of his (in the Poetry Review, March, 1912) on the future 
of the poetic drama, which throws light on his methods and 
aims and, as regards poetic diction, is the modern equiva- 
lent of Wordsworth’s famous Preface. Gibson points out 
that it is not the poet’s business to give a mere phono- 
graphic record of actual speech, but rather, what is much 
more difficult, to interpret the inarticulateness of emotion. 
For instance, the epithet of the English navvy is a conven- 
tion, just as much as the most poetical phrase of the poetas- 
ter. The business of the poet is not to record this adjective, 
“the pitiful ‘bloody’ of the inarticulate,” but to interpret it. 

The three books of Fires appeared in 1912-13 and Daily 
Bread‘ in 1913. Fires is a series of twenty-one short nar- 
rative poems, or poems partly narrative, partly dramatic. 
Daily Bread consists of eighteen short dramas, with this 
verse as preface: 


All life moving to one measure— 
Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life and bread of labour, 
Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 


1The several quotations in this lecture from Fires and Daily Bread are 
used with the kind permission of the publishers, the Macmillan Company of 


New York. 
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Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow, 
Dearth for housemate, death for neighbour. 


“Yet, when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are there not crumbs to treasure?” 

Gibson is a poet it is very difficult to quote from. You 
practically cannot do it successfully; you need to read the 
whole poem to judge of its effect; and this in itself is a 
clue to one very marked quality of his work. It is inter- 
esting to find that it is the same quality that dominates 
Thomas Hardy’s work, and which, I think, is very strong 
in modern poetry, and that is, a sense of form. Gibson’s 
poetical imagination, his vision, expresses itself, not in the 
magic of words, not in decoration or images, or color or 
melody, but in the creation as a whole, in its shape, outline, 
form, proportion. It has been pointed out (in an article 
in the Times Literary Supplement in 1914) that Gibson’s 
poetry has certain qualities which occur typically in music. 
That is, he has the power of dissolving and re-crystallizing, 
as it were, a whole set of emotions into a new creation; and 
it is this peculiar formative power which enables him to 
turn the commonplace life of every day into the strange, 
disturbing life of poetry. In such poems, for instance, as 
The Brothers, Holiday, On the Road, or The Night Shift 
you feel this quality overwhelmingly. 

Take The Night Shift (Daily Bread, p. 119). The 
scene is a miner’s cottage at early dawn. The miner’s young 
wife has just had her first child and she is lying with her 
new-born baby by her side, utterly exhausted. That is the 
first emotional theme. But, in the meantime, her husband, 
who has been working on the night shift, has been trapped 
in the mine by an explosion, 


And there’s but little hope 
That any man will leave the pit alive. 
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The girl is being tended by her husband’s mother, who 
- knows the dreadful news, but dare not tell it to her in her 
feeble condition: 


Aye, but not yet; 

For she’s in need of sleep. 

When there’s no help, 

And she must know, 

Then ’twill be time enough 

To break the news to her. 
Perhaps, when she has slept a bit, 
She will be streng to bear much 
That’s now beyond her strength. 


That is the second emotional theme; and these two are 
stated and restated and elaborated and combined into a 
kind of fugue,—the girl, longing for her husband’s return, 
picturing his joy when he learns he is the father of a son, 
begins to hear, half conscious, half in a trance, the tapping 
of his pick, and gradually, though no one has told her of the 
accident, she grows into a terrified, telepathic consciousness 

_ of her trapped husband’s sensations. 


JENNY. 
‘TAMAR. 
JENNY. 


TAMAR, 
JENNY. 


I thought it was the clock. 

The clock has stopt. 

It must be in my head then— 

It keeps on tapping—tapping— 

He’ll soon be home. 

But I’m so tired, 

And cannot keep awake. 

I'll sleep— 

Till he comes home. 

And, Tamar, you'll be sure to waken me 
The moment he comes home? 

You'll not forget? 

Nay, lass, I'll not forget. 

(Drowsily sinking back into unconsciousness.) 
It keeps on tapping —tapping— 
Tap—tap—tap—tap— 
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Till he comes home— 

Ah, God, how shall I tell her! 
For I must tell her soon; 

I cannot keep it from her long. 
And I, his mother, 

Must be the first to tell his wife 
That he— 

But he may come yet— 

And she must know nought now. 
For she’s too weakly, 

And ’twould kill her outright. 


(Sitting up suddenly in bed and gazing into vacancy.) 
Hark! 

There it is again— 

A sound of tapping— 

I hear it tapping, tapping— 

Like a pick— 

‘Tap—tap—tap—tap— 

A pick— 

Ah, God! 

Nay, daughter; there is nothing. 

You must lie quiet now. 


. . . 


(Sitting up again suddenly.) 
Will no one stop that tapping? 
I cannot sleep for it. 

I think that someone is shut in somewhere, 
And trying to get out. 

Will no one let them out, 

And stop the tapping? 

It keeps on tapping, tapping— 
‘Tap—tap—tap—tap— 

And I can scarcely breathe, 
The darkness is so thick. 

It stifles me. 
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So cold, so cold, 
And yet—I cannot breathe— 
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The darkness is so thick, so hot: 
It’s like a furnace-blast 
Upon my brow; 
And weighs so heavily, 
As though great rocks were hanging overhead! 
And dripping, dripping— 
I cannot lift my feet, 
The water holds them, 
It’s creeping —creeping—creeping— 
My wet hair drags me down. 
Ah, God! 
Will no one stop that tapping— 
I cannot sleep— 
And I would sleep 
Till he comes home— 
‘Tap—tap—tap—tap— 
(Sinks back exhausted.) 


O God, have mercy on her—and on me! 
She hears, 

And yet, 

She knows not what she hears. 

But I, 

Though I hear nothing, 

I know all. 

Robert, my son! 


835 


The immense amount of atmosphere and psychology 
which these two themes bring with them is amazing: the 
gray dawn, the collier’s life, the quiet in the little cottage 
after the tension of the child’s birth, the neighbors coming 
in with the appalling news, the mother quenching her own 
grief for her son and trying to put off his wife with non- 
committal answers to calm her; and her suffering when, 
in her delirium, the girl seems to guess her own tragedy. 
All these various threads, or chords, are worked up to- 
gether in something of the way a musician would use his 


themes. 


And the result is poetry. 


Holiday has the same qualities—the factory girl who has 
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had her hand injured in the machine and who is lying un- 
conscious, dying on the one holiday in the year: 


Eva. Her hands are never quiet. 
Potty. She’s tending the machine; 
And slipping in the brush-backs 
As we do all day long. 
Day after day, and every day, 
Year in, year out, year in, year out, 
Save Sunday and the holiday— 
To think to-day’s a holiday— 
And what a holiday for her! 
Eva. She cannot rest a moment. 
Her hands are working, working— 


And her mother and sister talk of her and of her passionate 
love of dancing, and her sister tells how she danced on the 
holiday last year all day—waving a branch of hawthorn, 
till she, looking on, felt faint and dizzy; but 


when I called to stop her, 
She only laughed, and answered: 
‘That she could dance for ever— 
For ever in the sunshine, 
Until she dropt down dead. 
Then Daniel stopped the music, 
Suddenly— 
Her feet stopt with it: 
And, she nearly tumbled: 
But, Daniel caught her in his arms: 
And she was dazed and quiet: 
And scarcely spoke a word, 
Till we were home in bed, 
And I had blown the light out. 
I did not take much notice at the time: 
For I was half-asleep: 
Yet I remember every word, 
As though she said them over, lying there: 
“At least, I’ve danced a day away! 
‘To-morrow we'll be working— 
‘To-morrow and to-morrow 


‘Till we’re dead.” 
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A little later her lover brings in a branch of hawthorn, and 
when she smells it she gets out of bed, takes it from him, 
and begins dancing, and then suddenly drops down dead. 

Here the alternating themes, which are intertwined and 
repeated until they culminate at the end, are: the tragedy of 
the grind of work; the rare holiday; the danger of the 
machine and what it has done to the girl; her love of life, 
of movement, of music, and of flowers; the love of her 
mother and sister and the rough navvy. 

The Shop (Fires, Book 1) is, I think, of all these narra- 
tive dramas my favorite, for it has peculiar charm and 
atmosphere and it escapes tragedy. The background is the 
“hubbub of the foundry” where the engineer works who tells 
the story of the small boy who falls ill of pneumonia, re- 
covers and goes to his parents’ native Cornwall to recu- 
perate. The boy is the son of the owner of the little gen- 
eral shop where the workman buys his evening paper, and 
the picture of the shop, night after night, the tin-tinkle of the 
bell as he opens the door, the smell of the groceries, the anx- 
ious father scarcely able to attend to his customers, the poor 
child with the hacking cough who buys a penny loaf and a 
farthing’s worth of tea, the tension of the boy’s illness, the 
joy of the parents when he reaches the West Country and 
revels in the primroses and pigs; all this is painted with 
peculiar tenderness and vividness; and the musical inter- 
weaving of the two themes of the strange unmerited suf- 
fering of children and the delicious joys of the country is 
accentuated by the tune beaten out each day in the work- 
man’s brain in the clatter of the workshop and the chiming 


of the anvils: 
And in the workshop, all through the next day, 


The anvils had another tune to play— 
Primroses and primroses and primroses: 
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The bellows puffing out: It’s strange, it’s strange 
That little ones should suffer so— 

And now, my hammer, at a blow: 

I'd like to take them all, to-night! 

And in the clouds of steam and white-hot glow, 

I seemed to see primroses everywhere, 

Primroses and primroses and primroses. 

In these poems, then, as in those of many other writers 
during these years, we see the burning sympathy with the 
lives of the workers and the poor, the understanding and 
the sense of brotherhood which is so notable a feature in 
the attitude of the younger English poets toward their 
fellow-men. 


In the small space that remains to me I will indicate 
some of the characteristics of this new poetry as seen in the 
attitude of the writers toward God or the Supreme Power. 
The change in the idea and presentation of God in the works 
of the twentieth-century poets as compared with those of 
the Victorian age is very marked and, I think, very signifi- 
cant. In the first place, the anthropomorphic God, the per- 
sonal God, has gone. His dethronement by the present 
generation of thinkers is finely expressed in Rupert Brooke’s 
sonnet called Failure. ‘That the personal God—the God 
with the human attributes—has disappeared, is made clear 
in two opposite ways. First by the presentation of a totally 
different conception of the nature and character of the 
Supreme Power, such as we get with most remarkable force 
in a poem like Hardy’s Dynasts, a conception of the im- 
manent, urging will, a “sealed cognition” pressing change on 
change; and, on the other hand, by the intensification of 
the anthropomorphic conception to such a point that it is 
clear that it is purely symbolical. Many of the present- 
day poets speak freely and familiarly of God walking in the 
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garden, of God looking out of the window, of God laughing 
or suffering from grief and pain, from anxiety and weari- 
ness, much as Blake might have spoken of these things,—as 
he did speak of them when he said he saw God's face at the 
window, or a tree filled with angels, or that he could reach 
the sun with his hand, if he stretched it out. He spoke— 
as he wrote—symbolically, because he believed the reality 
to be so far transcending man’s conception that no other 
method could avail. No one ever had a less material con- 
ception of God than Blake, and yet few writers and painters 
have materialized him so freely. This attitude toward the 
Supreme Power, as of childliké familiarity with a human 
being, is sometimes a little startling, but nearly always, I 
think, reverent, and based on a consciousness of so deep and 
mysterious a reality that symbolism is the only method of 
approaching an expression of it. 

The Lonely God* by James Stephens is a good example 
of what I mean. It opens thus: 


So Eden was deserted, and at eve 

Into the quiet place God came to grieve. 

His face was sad, His hands hung slackly down 
Along His robe; too sorrowful to frown 

He paced along the grassy paths and through 
The silent trees, and where the flowers grew 
Tended by Adam. All the birds had gone 
Out to the world, and singing was not one 
To cheer the lonely God out of His grief— 
The silence broken only when a leaf 

Tapt lightly on a leaf, or when the wind, 
Slow-handed, swayed the bushes to its mind. 


And so along the base of a round hill, 
Rolling in fern, He bent His way until 

He neared the little hut which Adam made, 
And saw its dusky roof-tree overlaid 


1 Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912, published by the Poetry Shop, p. 183. 
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With greenest leaves. Here Adam and his spouse 
Were wont to nestle in their little house 

Snug at the dew-time: here He, standing sad, 
Sighed with the wind, nor any pleasure had 

In heavenly knowledge, for His darlings twain 
Had gone from Him to learn the feel of pain, 

And what was meant by sorrow and despair,— 
Drear knowledge for a Father to prepare. 


Or a more light and playful method—but also with a deep 
underlying meaning, is to be found in Harold Monro’s 
The Rebellious Vine (in Children of Love): 


One day, the vine 

That clomb on God’s own house 

Cried, “I will not grow,” 

And, “I will not grow,” 

And, “I will not grow,” 

And, “Z will not grow.” 

So God leaned out His head, 

And said: 

“You need not.” ‘Then the vine 

Fluttered its leaves, and cried to all the winds: 
“Oh, have I not permission from the Lord? 
And may I not begin to cease to grow?” 

But that wise God had pondered on the vine 
Before He made it. 

And, all the while it laboured not to grow, 
It grew; it grew; 

And all the time God knew. 


James Stephens is the poet who most consistently has this 
attitude of simple converse with the Deity, and with him, 
as with Blake or George Herbert, it is very individual and 
attractive,—as in The Sinner who prayed in fury and would 
not be denied 


To reach His ear, until at last He sighed— 
Thou urgent one, thy Father bids thee cease, 
Thy sin’s forgiven, rise and go in peace. 
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At times he is extraordinarily like Blake in tone: 


If a beggar to you shall say, 

“Give me a little bread, I pray,” — 
If you do not give him bread 

You will be hungry when he is fed— 


He who locks a gate doth close 
Pity’s heart against his woes; 
But he who opens one shall find 
God is standing just behind. 


Other poets have this attitude too, as for instance, John 
Drinkwater in his Malvern Lyrics (Poems of Love and 
Earth) : 


Surely God laughs a little when He hears 

‘The wind spun into music on the crest 

Of hills that change not with the changing years— 
I know He laughs, for laughter likes Him best. 


Surely God laughs a little when He sees 

The shepherds in the valleys fold their sheep, 
And the long shadows falling from the trees 
Over the corn full eared for men to reap. 


But it is not only the kindly, fatherly attributes of this 
God, so boldly represented in human form, which are dwelt 
upon. At times he is frankly and fearlessly arraigned, faced 
with the sin and injustice in the world; accused, weighed and 
found wanting. ‘That is, I take it, that the conception of a 
personal God, of a beneficent Being such as we can conceive 
of, who could permit what is permitted here, is weighed and 
found wanting. Two very representative poems of this kind 
are What the Devil Said’ and The Last Judgment, both 
by James Stephens. In the first the poet describes how God 
the Father, weary of praises, from his throne suddenly 
heard a little cry, and he looked over the sleeping Earth 


1 The Hill of Vision, Maunsel & Co., Ltd., Dublin, p. 87. 
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and the ice-capped pole down to the mountains until he 
found the spot whence the cry came: 


He found it in a ditch outside a town, 

A tattered, hungry woman crouching down, 
By a dead Babe—so there was nought to do, 
For what is done is done, and back He drew 
Sad to His heaven of ivory and gold; 

And, as He sat, all suddenly there rolled 
From where the woman wept upon the sod 
Satan’s deep voice, ““O thou unhappy God!” 


The Last Judgment is curious and very impressive. God 
comes to judge the earth, and the people gather together: 


From every side, from far and near they came, 
The blind and battered and the lewd and lame, 
The frightened people, and the helpless crew 
Who hid in cellars— 


They flock together, packed in their multitudes into the 
space 
Between two stars— 
They were silent, every awful stare, 
With a dumb grin, was lifting anywhere, 
When sudden He came stately, marching fleet 
From the red sun, with fire about His feet, 
And flaming brow—And as He walked in fire 
Those million million muzzles lifted higher, 
Stared at Him, grinned in fury, toned a yelp, 
A vast, malignant query, Did you help? 
And at the sound the jangled spaces threw 
Echo to echo, thunders bit and flew 
Through deeper thunders, into such a bay 
The Judge stood frightened, turned and stole away. 


It is clear that in poems such as these we have travelled a 
long way from Tennyson and Browning and even Swin- 
burne. The yearning belief based largely on the desire to 
believe has gone; the poets no longer 


faintly trust the larger hope. 
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So also has gone the insistence that all is working for good— 


that Evil is null, is naught, 
Is silence implying sound. 
So also has gone the violent invective, the denunciation and 
scorn of Swinburne. 

To summarize very briefly: the most remarkable points 
of change during these years, I find, are these—and I base 
them, of course, on a much larger range of poetry than I 
have been able to quote or even refer to: 


1. A loss of fear—consequently less violent optimism or pessimism. 

2. A more clear-eyed, sterner search for Truth, less swayed by the 
desire man has to see a good, to see an end in all things that he can 
understand. 

3. A preparedness to face the possibility that the end, if end there 
be, may not only be unattractive but even repellent and horrifying to 
man, viewed from his present limited standpoint. 

4. A realization that the Supreme Power in the Universe can only 
be endowed with human attributes as a means of symbolizing some- 
thing otherwise inexpressible. 


And, finally, 


5. A conception that this Power may be Itself in process of evolv- 
ing, and so incomplete, and that enrichment of the Divine Nature 
may be the result of the process of human evolution: that it may be 
working, not according to a definitely patterned plan outlined be- 
fore It, but as the result of an impulse from within or from behind, 
of the final aim and result of which It is Itself unconscious. 


I have, I fear, only touched on the fringe of what is a 
very far-reaching subject. These opening years of the new 
century, immediately before the world convulsion of 1914, 
are years of great ferment and activity and variety of 
thought. This expressed itself in England not only in the 
work of the older poets and in the magnificent drama which, 
to my mind, is the masterpiece of our oldest living poet, but 
also in the writings of a considerable number of young and 
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original poets, who seemed as if they were about to inaugu- 
rate a new and gréat era of English poetry. This was not 
to be. The war has come as a great cleansing storm, and 
like a storm it will both destroy and create. This high 
tragedy of nations will achieve, as of old, its “‘katharsis” or 
purgation of the emotions; and when the poets take up their 
pens again, it will be in a new world, and they will not write 
as they did before. 

A fresh chapter in English Literature is about to begin. 
What will be written in it we cannot say. I believe won- 
derful things. We only know that this chapter which is 
closed contains much that is beautiful and moving, charac- 
teristic of England and her temperament, and full of inter- 
est as a reflection or embodiment of the thought and spirit 
of the time. 

CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON. 
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THE FRENCH WOMAN AND HER 
FAMILY LIFE? 


HAT follows has no value whatever but. that of a 
personal testimony on a matter which has, no doubt, 

little originality, but is perhaps more often described in its 
exterior aspects than shown from the inside. I am not go- 
ing to quote books; and I have not gone to statistics; I only 
want to state frankly and simply what I have seen and what 
I feel. The impersonal style would be over-ambitious and 
misleading; and I must apologize for referring frequently, 
openly, to my own experience. What I have to say may not 
be of very broad import; at least, and within my limits, I 
feel very much at home with my subject. I have been 
brought up in a family the women of which took a large 
share in everything; and I have always felt a peculiar in- 
terest in what I could gather concerning the lives of other 
women. Moreover, the habit of comparing the French and 
the Anglo-Saxon characters has perhaps allowed me to per- 
ceive some of those points that want defining before a real 
understanding can be reached between us; to judge of our 
merits and our faults—according to my own impressions, of 
course, but from a point of view which is very often akin 
to yours. 
The women I can speak of are all of one sort: they be- 
long to the French middle class, and mostly to the intel- 
lectual part of it; but that class is a large one, and gives the 
nation some of its most characteristic features. They are 


1Lecture delivered in the Physics Amphitheatre of the Rice Institute at 
8:00 p.m. Monday, December 9, 1918, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Official French Mission. 
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not hampered and crushed by material difficulties, as is the 
case with the women of the people. Their modes of life, 
in a measure, originate in a free choice, either of theirs or 
of their mothers’ and grandmothers’. By complying with 
long-settled habits, traditional notions of duty, deep-rooted 
feelings, they reveal the ingrained tendencies of the race. 
And, on the other hand, they don’t know the temptations 
which beset women of more wealthy classes; they are not 
raised above the common duties of life, above public opin- 
ion; they will not, or will rarely, indulge in egotism or 
wanton freaks. Their initiative is limited and directed by 
a sense of their many responsibilities. And whenever they 
innovate, opening new ways for themselves and their sisters, 
there is a good chance that in doing so they will, with en- 
lightened minds and grave hearts, sketch forth the future 
of their nation; their inner promptings and new require- 
ments lead to the gradual unveiling of its ideal. 

I shall very briefly dispose of the person commonly be- 
_ lieved in foreign countries to be the typical French woman— 
the elegant, luxurious, airy, extravagant coquette, forgetful 
of all her duties, and having no thought but of finery, in- 
trigue and love, with whom modern playwrights have made 
you familiar. Why is it that she has been so often de-. 
picted? Maybe the honest lives of dutiful, quiet, ordinary 
women would not afford very fascinating subjects for novels 
or plays. Our literature, for its more striking effects, 
draws on imagination rather than on reality; it may some- 
times be appreciated for the very reason that it brings an 
antidote against the monotony of every-day life. But if we 
are to believe the booksellers, their best customers, the ones 
that will buy most readily their yellow-back books, are the 
foreigners staying in Paris for the sake of its amusements. 
Such a creature as the so-called Parisian coquette may exist, 
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though; you may have caught sight of figures suggestive of 
her on our “Grands Boulevards,” or even in the “Quartier 
Latin” on festive occasions. In the latter case she would 
Wear an academic cap, and mix noisily with students— 
though she is by no means to be mistaken for the French 
student-girl, a totally different being. Whatever may be 
her appearance, she is to be met with mostly in composite 
and hardly French circles; as a matter of fact, we do not 
recognize her as one of us; we call her ‘“‘cosmopolitan.” 
What I have to tell next will amply show, I hope, that our 
faults are most often the very reverse of those she is charged 
with. 

It is sometimes said among us that, in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, women enjoy their freest and most complete expansion 
before they are married, while with us it comes only after 
marriage. I shall adopt the French view and begin with 
matrimony. 

The “mariage de conyenance’”’ is often considered, abroad, 
as the one form of union known among the French. And 
it may be true that with us, in the majority of cases, 
marriages are planned and arranged beforehand by the 
parents of the young people concerned. Moreover, in most 
families that can afford it, a large or small dowry is settled 
upon the bride and handed to the young couple, according 
to various legal arrangements—which gives a rather prosaic 
aspect to the whole affair, to put it moderately. That 
French conception of matrimony can hardly be defended in 
its crude and dry form; but it may be qualified and explained. 

First of all, it is not universally put in practice; far from 
it. An increasing number of young women, especially 
among those who go in for liberal professions, mixing on 
friendly terms with young men, shape their own future, and 
choose independently their companions for life. But even 
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when the older custom still prevails, it'does not mean that 
marriage is a mere financial transaction, everybody acting 
on the optimistic belief that, as was sometimes said, love 
always comes afterward. It does not mean that parents 
are more solicitous about the worldly advantage of their 
children than about their happiness; or that young people 
are hopelessly devoid of all right feeling. “French mar- 
riage” is very largely an outcome of the austere education 
and strict habits of our girls. Though great changes have 
taken place in that respect, and more are coming, young 
ladies often have no free social intercourse, and few out- 
door games, allowing them to meet young men, talk to them, 
learn how to judge them. I know many circles in which 
girls—intelligent, capable, energetic and sweet girls—full- 
grown women, in fact, lead secluded lives, engrossed in the 
interests, the occupations of their parents, taking such diver- 
sions only as they can share with their families; there would 
be no marriage possible for them if some eligible gentleman 
were not placed in their way. Now in all the cases I have 
known, every opportunity has been given the young people 
for them to become fully acquainted with each other and to 
come to a decision according to their own hearts. We have 
travelled very far, indeed, from the old-fashioned notions 
of duty, according to which getting married, for a girl, was 
primarily an occasion for passiveness and filial obedience. 

Independent courtship may be more romantic, but it is 
more adventurous as well; and the French tradition is not 
without advantages. Social fitness, similarity in tastes, gen- 
eral disposition, habits and education are generally insured 
beforehand by the foresight of the parents. In fact, happy 
marriages are numerous with us, and decided failures rare; 
there are comparatively few cases of divorce in France, 
and it is not easy to tell where perfect wisdom lies; but some- 
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thing of our old custom is bound to survive, so long as we 
have quiet, retiring girls as well as independent, self-relying 
ones. 

Now let us consider the French girl when just married, 
according to her own heart, after due courtship, under the 
discreet and benevolent supervision of her family; for such 
is still the French middle-class ideal—there is no doubt about 
it. The general bent of her education has not made her 
self-assertive; she has been taught to make herself agreea- 
ble and useful among her own people, and has generally no 
peculiar object of interest or specialized occupation in life. — 
Again, I am not speaking of our women professors, women — 
doctors, painters, or student-girls. ‘Those belong to the 
“advanced set”; their number is growing daily; but they 
are still in a minority; and it is the average girl I mean to 
deal with. Our new-married wife then gives herself up un- 
critically and unreservedly to her new feelings and her new 
avocations. Her highest wish is to share in her husband’s 
intellectual or professional life—later on in that of her chil- 
dren. She devotes herself to her part as his helpmate with 
a single-mindedness, a fullness of heart which are perhaps 
unparalleled; and I need not say that it very much enhances 
their general intimacy. It gives it substance, strength and 
charm; it gives it an almost sacred character. His aims, 
his interests, his grievances and troubles, his struggles and 
successes are hers entirely. She will be consulted, listened 
to in every delicate or embarrassing case. Even the mate- 
rial signs of her husband’s confidence are dear to her; select- 
ing texts, correcting proofs, making press-cuttings, copying 
a manuscript are privileges. All those are labors of love; 
time will be made for such occupations in the busiest day, 
and the task cheerfully, proudly performed. 

That is the best part of life—life on its highest plane. 
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Now there are also domestic duties, the own, special 
province of women. Husbands generally take very little 
interest in them, whatever pretense they may make to the 
contrary. They like comfort and are given plenty of it, 
without knowing much about its ways and means. The 
principle of the division of labor, with most couples, works 
pretty strictly in that matter. The question whether it is 
quite fair may be left aside; most French women would not 
raise it. They have a natural gift that way, and however 
they may spend and sometimes exhaust themselves over it, 
they take the liveliest interest in the management of their 
homes. Many feel pride in their skill, and would make a 
stand for the superiority of women on that account, resent- 
ing any supposed interference, and pooh-poohing masculine 
assistance whenever it is proffered. 

Not being a very good housewife myself, I may be al- 
lowed, in due humility, to praise the industriousness, the 
cleverness of my countrywomen. With most of them, per- 
sonal and constant supervision of household work, if not 
an actual share in it, is a question of education and principle 
quite as much as or more than a necessity. It is a tradition 
so deeply rooted that in some cases it amounts to routine. 
Generally, though, this routine will be vivified by sheer love 


of work, whatever its nature, by the will to perform any 


appointed task with practised skill and technical perfection. 
And as she applies to her domestic problems her whole 
mind and her own soul, the French woman will imprint a 
personal stamp on the aspect, the decoration, the habits, the 
working of her home. 

She has her own difficulties, though. The servant prob- 
lem is perhaps more acute with you than it is with us; it can 
hardly be more prickly. We are a democracy too, or try to 
be; and we have no colored people, as a last resource in our 
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domestic extremities. Inducing one’s free countrywomen 
and fellow-citizens to do menial work is no light task, and 
it takes more than money to get regular and tolerable 
service; it takes a great deal of tact, skilful authority, and 
philosophy. Joining in part of the work often proves the 
best policy—or the only successful one. Then our architects 
have treated us badly: central heating, lifts, hot and cold 
water in bath-rooms and wash-stands, large gas-stoves, per- 
fected kitchen appliances are still rarities with us, especially 
in the provinces. Washing, ironing, cleaning have to be 
performed without any mechanical assistance. Our house- 
hold work has to be done in the most primitive manner. 
The French woman will manage to do without what she 
lacks, and make shift. She can run her house on moderate 
or restricted means and make it hardly noticeable to all 
about her; she makes an art of buying—hunting up bargains, 
getting the best value for her money, carefully adjusting 
her expenses and her resources. Her cooking has been so 
often praised that it need not be mentioned again; indeed, 
the character she has been given for it is quite up to her 
merit, if it does not even exceed it. She is wonderfully 
nimble with her needle; her mending is perfect; there is not 
a hole in her household linen; half the women I know make 
their own blouses, sometimes whole frocks, and all the 
clothes of their children up to ten or twelve. I have been 
initiated in the domestic arrangements of some I considered 
brainless, and have felt respect for them ever since. It is 
not done on set principles, according to fixed and well-defined 
rules; with most of them it is an instinct, but a highly 
elaborated one, which makes them thoroughly capable of 
authority and organization in their own province. Now 
there is never a good point but has its exaggerations; I have 
sometimes shuddered at the hours spent over a piece of 
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darning, or in finding out some object a penny cheaper than 
its current value; I have been inclined to think that the im- 
portance of a speck of dust was overrated by some of my 
countrywomen, and the order of a cupboard pushed to a 
deplorable pitch of perfection. . 
When there are children, though, the most fastidious 
housewife is soon restored to a right sense of proportions. 
Trained nurses for babies are far less frequently to be met 
with in France than in Anglo-Saxon families of the same 
social standing. I believe it is primarily for financial 
reasons; in most cases, the family income won’t allow of it. 
It may be as well the effect of a preference on the part of 
French mothers; they throw from the first a good deal of 
passion into their affection for their children. Many of 
them would not like to be superseded by anybody or on any 
occasion in the care of their babies. A maid is generally 
intrusted with them for part of the afternoon; but the 
washing, bathing, dressing, feeding of them falls entirely to 
the mother’s share, as well as their amusement and their 
early tuition. There are few French homes with a regular 
nursery; but all rooms in the house practically belong to the 
little people. They have an especial corner—a big box or 
a cupboard—for their toys; but they take them everywhere, 
and settle wherever mamma may be detained by her occu- 
pations, trotting behind her all through the house. Even 
father’s study, the only sacred spot in the place, is some- 
times invaded. Very early, children accompany their 
mothers on various errands; going through the streets with 
mamma, shopping with her, or even paying calls, is a treat 
generally preferred to all other outings. From their third 
or fourth year, if not earlier, babies are admitted to the 
family table. In fact, they have no separate life; they 
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share in that of the grown-ups, and, mostly, in that of their 
mothers. 

Children brought up in that way very soon develop char- 
acteristic features. They are French from their cradles— 
or rather, they are born French. Our babies are very dif- 
ferent from the Anglo-Saxon ones. The chubby cheeks, the 
rosy faces, clear, candid blue eyes of your little ones, their 
sturdy appearance and simple good-nature, have been looked 
upon with envy by many a French mother; we are not un- 
aware of the value of health, of sound animal spirits, of a 
slow and gradual growth as an asset in life. As a matter 
of fact, French children prove strong and enduring; there 
is a well-set inner spring in their constitution; their capacity 
for active employment is early and lasting. The manner in 
which our soldiers have stood the hardships of the war has 
given proof of the mettle of the race. The prevailing im- 
pression our little ones give, though, at first sight, and 
judging from appearances, is hardly that of health. They 
don’t seem to enjoy a full and complete physical expansion. 
Among them you will see a few nervous little beings, 
anxious, appealing, over-refined little faces. That is our 
danger. When we steer clear of it—and fortunately we 
often do so—the French babies show, to their full advan- 
tage, some peculiar qualities. They are very early edu- 
cated, and emerge at once from the region of primitive 
feelings and instincts which is theirs, into a lighter and 
softer atmosphere. ‘They grow gentle, considerate, a bit 
thoughtful, perhaps; and if the parents know how to be play- 
ful as well as tender in their relations with the little ones, 
they lose nothing of their childish gaiety, of their free 
mirth and happy spontaneity. The mixture in them of fresh- 
ness, naive candor, delicacy of feeling, clear, straight think- 
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ing, and quickness of mind is indeed one of the few perfect 
things in this world. 

One of the generous Americans who have, fran the be- 
ginning of the war, taken to heart the future of the French 
race, and assumed an active part in the adoptions of “the 
fatherless children of France,” lately asked a question 
which gave us much pleasure, making us feel that genuine, 
deep-reaching sympathy had been born indeed between our 
nations; and that question was: How is it that the letters 
of thanks we receive from very young French children— 
children of the people as well—are both so natural and so 
refined, show such delicacy of feeling and accuracy in ex- 
pression? ‘The explanation lies partly, no doubt, in the 
most general and deep-lying tendencies of French education. 
Whatever its failings, and however imperfectly it may work 
in some cases, it results in an early, wide and sound develop- 
ment of the human sensibilities and the mind. 

Children should not be over-precocious, though; many 
French mothers know they are skirting a pitfall, and in 
many families there is an effort to set the life of the babies 
on a different plane from that of the other members of the 
household, a tendency to insist on the conditions of mere 
physical health, on regular hours, separate occupation and 
frequent playing with other children. It does not always 
result in greater independence and more free time for the 
mother, because it means going against the tide. Ourhouses 
have not been planned out for it; our maids will not con- 
sent to play the part of babies’ nurses, or will be ill adapted 
to it; the influences of the family at large—uncles, aunts 
and grandparents—will at times interfere and reinstate the 
traditional ways. Worse than all, babies themselves seem 
to have an inordinate craving for the society of grown-ups. 
It takes often much persuasion to induce them to have 
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their own games and find out their own amusements. So 
that, whatever policy she adopts, the life of a mother, in 
France, is intimately blended with that of her little ones. 
When they have grown into school-boys and school-girls, 
her part is, if anything, enlarged; for it is she again who 
supervises the work done at home. Rarely is a child sent 
to a boarding-school in France when it can at all be 
avoided; school hours are generally from half past eight 
to half past eleven; and, after the mid-day dinner which 
brings together all the members of the household, from 
two to half past four. Even when the mother has what 
we call “social obligations” or when she likes visiting, she 
makes a point to be back home by that time, in order to 
welcome the little ones and see how they set to their tasks, 
explaining, helping, encouraging, keeping order if need be. 
Children, as they grow up, become gradually acquainted 
with all their parents’ habits, tastes, interests and ideas; 
and it creates an unparalleled intimacy between them. 
Links formed in that way often prove stronger than the 
attraction of sameness in age, work or condition. When 
I first went to England, I saw with surprise parties of boys 
or girls, groups of young people, and more sober gather- 
ings of mature or elderly persons, all going to their recrea- 
tions or pleasures separately, well sorted according to their 
time of life and social situation. Now, what a French 
observer expects, what you will most frequently see in 
France, is the whole family—father, mother and children, 
boys and girls, with possibly some relatives, young or old— 
going out together, on some excursion, visit or party. 
There is no excess of authority on the part of the parents. 
On the contrary, the French family is a republic, and 
sometimes a rather anarchic one; and young people get 
the full benefit of their eagerness, exuberance, enthusiasm. 
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The older members of the household, keeping in close con- 
tact with the younger ones, preserve much freshness of 
mind and heart; the seriousness of their years is finely tem- 
pered with liveliness, charm, and amiable tolerance, and 
the individual bent of each one is given free play. Small 
communities can afford to dispense with laws and rules; 
mutual affection, common pride, common interests and 
habits generally insure peace, harmony and happiness in 
our miniature republics. And there is an unsuspected—I 
should almost make bold to say a unique—charm about 
French family life. It is rich and sweet; it rests on perfect 
confidence, free and varied intellectual intercourse, sincere 
and fresh emotions. All those who share in it feel its price 
to the extent of preserving it almost jealously. Doors will 
open readily enough in France; but it is not easy for a 
stranger to be admitted to the sacredness of a French home. 

Now it is the woman who has tended the children, 
brought them up together, teaching them first and fore- 
most mutual love and forbearance. She has shown the 
elder how to help her with the younger. She has given 
each of them his or her task to be daily performed for the 
common welfare; she has prompted and encouraged them in 
their various pursuits, inspiring them with hope and faith 
in their own undertakings and their future, answering and 
developing in them the sense of sympathy and trust. She 
has patiently and gradually woven that network of friendly 
relations which unites all the members of her household and 
makes it into an organic whole. All that takes us very far 
indeed from the painted doll or the light coquette too often 
held up as the typical French woman. 

The best things in this world are not perfect, though. 
Sweet as our family life is, it has its drawbacks; and just 
as its merits are chiefly to be ascribed to our women, its 
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faults mostly bear on their lot. Everything, as we have 
just seen, induces them to devote all their activities and 
thoughts to their children. As the young souls of her little 
ones unfold, the French mother is tempted to get more and 
more centred in them. We have seen that she throws 
passion into her affection for them; and passion will be at 
times unfair, narrow or exacting. In spite of the essential 
liberty generally given them, there is something slightly 
paralyzing for the young people in the solicitude and love 
lavished upon them, in the very strength of family ties. If 
their ambitions, if their tastes are not in accordance with 
the ideas of their parents, there may be a good deal of suf- 
fering on both sides. They have the impetus, the thousand 
fresh pleasures and interests of youth; in nearly all in- 
stances, when there is anything worth speaking of in them, 
they will break loose and follow their own bent easily 
enough. ‘The father has his professional occupations and 
outward life as a diversion; the mother gets the heaviest 
share of grief. And not only in those exceptional cases 
will she get torn at heart; the unavoidable partings of life 
deprive her of the activities she delighted in, of a daily, 
intimate intercourse which had become for her the bread 
of life. For many women it means lasting gloom, and the 
beginning of old age—that old age which comes only when 
the inner springs of hope and joy have been broken. 

The French cherish a fancy, as all nations do, presumably, 
that their womenfolk remain young for a wonderfully long 
time. And maybe spontaneity, freshness of emotions and 
impressions, liveliness may preserve many French women 
from the appearance of old age for a good many years. 
But theirs is moral, intellectual youthfulness, not the youth- 
fulness of health; and I am struck, on the contrary, with the 
number of careworn faces there are among the middle- 
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aged women I know. There is buoyancy and charm in 
their expression, undoubtedly; but tiny lines about their 
eyes and their mouths, something tired and grave about their 
features, when they are caught at rest, tell of overwork 
and worry. It is the effect of countless hours spent over 
minute, tiresome duties; it shows the strain of divided and 
constantly broken attention, of heavy responsibilities, and 
over-eager, engrossing feelings which, in the nature of 
things, could not bring them only happiness. 

Now the remedy called for by such a condition of things 
is to be found in modern feminism, and its sway is increas- 
ing in France. A growing number of girls go in for spe- 
cialized work; they want to have some trade or profession 
of their own. With most of them it is a matter of pru- 
dence, if not of necessity. They want to be able to make 
money, if need be; but many desire to play an independent 
part, and take a personal interest in the world on moral 
grounds as well. They feel it is a risky thing for a human 
being to build up a life’s work and happiness entirely and 
solely upon feelings. ‘The question whether a married 
woman, a woman with a family, should go on with her work 
is a very hard one; it is impossible to solve it in the abstract, 
because the answer depends on the facts of the case—on her 
self, her health, habits, capacities, on her husband, their 
common wishes and tastes, and the nature of her work 
primarily. But when she has found her own chosen task 
in life, she generally manages to reconcile it in a measure 
with her family duties; she does not lose her interest in it, 
and finds in it a refuge against the petty worries or unavoid- 
able hardships of her lot. She may, then, not take quite the 
same amount of pride in acting as her husband’s secretary; 
but if theirs is the right sort of marriage it will be a labor 
of love with her still, and their union will be the richer for 
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-the elements of variety and interest she herself will bring 


into it. 

As a matter of fact, I know quite a good many women 
teachers, artists, doctors, dentists, who keep house and bring 
up their families apparently without feeling any strain in so 
doing. I need not emphasize how much the war, with us as 
with the other nations engaged in it, has enlarged the part 
played by women in all the domains of economic life; new 
capacities have been revealed, and barriers broken down 
which it will be impossible to set up again. 

In the same way, our women have got more widely in- 
terested in matters of social welfare than they had been so 
far. No doubt, before the war, many of them already de- 
voted some of their time and energy to charitable under- 
takings of various kinds. But the average woman often 
still mistrusted those activities which take a wife, a mother, 
out of her home; she thought there was more fuss, empty 
talk and vanity than real work in them; and she was quite 
right in a great many cases. She has been taught, however, 
that.it depended on her, and on women like her, to turn this 
empty pretense into something quite different by inspiring it 
with the right spirit of service. She has dared, trusted her- 
self a little more, found out what help she was best suited 
to give, and set to work for the good of all. Needlework 
may have to be a little more quickly despatched in her 
home; but, even apart from the material results of her new 
work, she herself derives some substantial advantages from 
it—by getting a broader outlook upon the world, a better 
sense of proportion; by being, somehow, raised above her 
own circumstances, above her petty difficulties and her emo- 
tions. 

To meet so many new duties and persevere in them, our 
women have had to improve their sense of moral and men- 
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tal hygiene; they will have to do it even further. There is 
a healthy, a necessary selfishness which most of them lacked; 
or at least they had been taught to crush it so long that 
many seemed to have been born without it. They were 
creatures of impulse; they gave themselves away with ad- 
mirable generosity, and that is how they got worried with 
cares, exhausted themselves over tasks sometimes unworthy 
of them, or, in some cases, followed their hearts further 
than was beneficial to those they loved. They are now find- 
ing out that time for quiet thinking and concentration as 
well as for rest and recreation has to be made even in the 
midst of the most pressing duties, on pain of losing the 
right balance of mind and heart. 

The aspirations of our “advanced women,” whatever 
shape they may assume, are all leading that way; they are 
quickly gathering power; and I don’t think they lead us 
astray. Our relations with the American women who came 
over to us since the war broke out will possibly contribute 
to the same result; they can help us because of their freer 
ways, of their bolder methods of education, of their sense of 
personal independence, and their gift for combining in com- 
mon work, for organization. French women are reported 
to be light, vain and selfish: I have known them as earnest, 
self-forgetful souls, devoted to a fault. Their lives are 
said to be frivolous: I have found them full to the point of 
overcrowding, and so entirely given up to domestic duties 
and family feelings as to be at times too narrow and con- 
fined. Things are altering so quickly, with us as with the 
rest of the world, that the woman I have sketched may al- 
ready be a creature of the past. She will not die, though; 
her spirit is still alive and will keep her more adventurous 
daughters from pitfalls. There is in her ideal a quality of 
impassioned devotion, of tender and noble confidence, which 
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LTHOUGH in the course of the centuries changes in 
our social structure, and a thousand other diverse in- 
cidents, have modified our French music, nevertheless one 
can say that in it there persist certain permanent characteris- 
tics, which are likewise characteristics of France as a nation. 
Taken together, these constitute tradition as it is found in 
our national art. This tradition may be defined in.a single 
word: it is essentially classic, a term the exact signification 
of which will presently be explained more fully. 

French music is of very ancient origin. Naturally there 
is extant no written document from the Gallo-Roman pe- 
riod nor from still earlier times. But we may obtain an idea 
of the character of this early music from the old popular 
airs of Brittany, a province where the traditions of the past 
are piously respected and where these songs have been 
handed down from father to son for many generations. 
We may also obtain an idea of its character from the divers 
themes of the Gregorian chant, that precious heritage from 
the religious music of the Middle Ages. Certain historians 
think that these themes are descended from the melodies 
of ancient Greece. At any rate, it is true that this music 
is most often written in scales which are the same as those 
used in classic Hellas. It has, in general, a religious char- 
acter which is remarkable for the nobility and elevation of 
its feeling. This same religious character may be seen in 

1 Abstract of a lecture in French, with vocal music illustrations by Madame 
Cazamian, given under the auspices of the Rice Institute at the Majestic 
Theatre, Houston, at 5:00 p.M. Monday, December 9g, 1918, on the occasion 
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many of the works of modern French composers. Relig- 
ious or philosophical earnestness is characteristic of France 
as a nation, notwithstanding the fact that those who know 
this nation only on the surface have sometimes been tempted 
to see in her only bland superficiality and frivolity. 

The French music of the Middle Ages and of the Re- 
naissance is not all religious. The four-part songs of the 
sixteenth century show another side of our art. They are 
descriptive and martial, as is, for instance, La Bataille de 
Marignan by Clément Jannequin; or they are sprightly, 
clever, and comic, as are those of Claude le jeune and 
Claudin de Sermizy. Traces of the martial tradition ap- 
pear in modern French music, notably in Reyer’s Sigurd and 
d’Indy’s Fervaal. As for the comic and humoristic qualities 
of the music of the Middle Ages, they persist in certain of 
our popular airs as well as in many a work by our most 
recent composers, from Chabrier to Ravel and Erik Satie. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with the opera 
and the religious and secular cantatas, written to please the 
king or other persons of noble birth, offer a less popular 
and more restrained style of music. The very refinements 
of the court for which it was composed rob it of that power- 
ful touching quality which only a soul overwhelmed with 
grief, passion, or ecstatic joy can breathe into artistic forms. 
Musical art becomes thoroughly classic in its purity of 
line, its clarity of style, and its choice of media. Lulli, 
then Rameau, were the most celebrated musicians of this 
period. The latter, by the boldness of his harmonies and 
also by the freedom of his rhythm, closely approaches our 
own age. Rameau foresaw the great importance of chords 
in musical language. On this point he met with violent op- 
position, particularly from the philosopher Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who claimed that Rameau had made his accom- 
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paniments too interesting and that the melodic expression 
suffered from this “learned” writing. This is a very grave 
error, which Saint-Saéns has refuted in masterly fashion 
in his best book, Harmonie et Mélodie. We says that 
pleasing harmonies are as much the fruit of inspiration as 
are beautiful melodies, and that “learning” has nothing to 
do with the case. 

Still it is true that the successors of Rameau were unable 
to equal his virile yet supple technique. Musical composi- 
tion became impoverished. At the time of the French Revo- 
lution this tendency to slight the accompaniment was accen- 
tuated. When the music is sustained by an outburst of 
genius, as in the Marseillaise by Rouget de Lisle or in the 
Chant du Départ by Méhul, it remains strong and viva- 
cious; but in other works, the too great simplification of the 
harmonic and contrapuntal writing has resulted in anemia. 
For this reason the sudden appearance of Berlioz caused 
a storm of protest. Berlioz, in whom the Romanticist re- 
volt was seething, is a bond in our music between the past 
and the present. He is a modern in his broader sensibilité, 
an outgrowth of that which was displayed by the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century and of the Revolution; he 
is modern, too, in his boldness, in his new discoveries in the 
realm of tone, and in his romantic love of nature. But he 
remains classic, thoroughly French, in his happy feeling for 
proportion, and in the fact that although he has written 
vast sonorous symphonies, he is concise, not delaying his 
thought by useless prattling. 

The same is true of Gounod, who has, besides these gen- 
eral characteristics of classicism, a great charm which is of 
the purest French tradition. It is the charm of our Re- 
naissance chdteaux, of our Louis XV style, of Racine, 
Rameau, Renan, and Anatole France,—that same charm 
which pervades the music of Debussy and Gabriel Fauré. 
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These two qualities, boldness of invention and compel- 
ling charm, joined with those characteristics which are pecu- 
liar to classicism in art, are still to be seen in our modern 
composers. ‘The thread of tradition may easily be traced 
from Bizet’s Carmen, Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui, and 
Henri Duparc’s admirable songs to the works of Debussy, 
Gabriel Fauré, and Ravel. 

But our modern musical production is too abundant for 
me to analyze it in detail. Having already indicated the 
principal characteristics of tradition, I shall attempt merely 
to study the contribution which our contemporary composers 
have made to the realm of music. 

I have already mentioned the social influences which have 
been operative. First, there were the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, the French Revolution, and the activity 
of modern thought in the nineteenth century. All this has 
made us conceive an art at once freer and more human, 
directing us toward still newer discoveries. Second, there 
was Romanticism; the art of the nineteenth century as typi- 
fied in Verlaine, Van Lerberghe, Jules Lafforgue, Gauguin, 
and Rodin; and a love of nature going even to a kind of 
pantheism which has its beginning in Mallarmé’s dpreés- 
midi d’un Faune (so admirably set to music by Debussy) 
and which is related also to that of your own great Walt 
Whitman. This love of nature may be seen, too, in the 
predilection for long voyages, to which so many French 
musical works bear testimony: Le Désert by Félicien David, 
La Nuit Persane by Saint-Saéns, Mdrouf by Henri Rabaud, 
the beautiful Evocations de l Inde by Roussel, the admir- 
able Asie by Ravel, and my own Poémes, based on Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. 

The music of other periods has not infrequently had a 
happy influence upon our modern composition. Important 
is that intimate knowledge of the works of Beethoven, of 
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Mozart, and especially of J. S. Bach, which aided us in de- 
veloping an easy flexibility of style for the clear expression 
of our national sénsibilité. Such a style has been best con- 
ceived by one of the greatest composers of the nineteenth 
century, César Franck, a Belgian by birth, though a natural- 
ized Frenchman. Another influence is that of the Russians, 
notably Moussorgski, who is the most human of them all. 
The choral art of the sixteenth-century composers and our 
artistic old popular airs have not been without an influence 
on our modern music. All of these forces have been melted 
together in the crucible of our national inspiration. 

From all this there has been born among us a new music, 
which, though classic in its general qualities, has become, 
on the other hand, daring, free, and diverse. But its very 
audacity is only the generalization of the bold innovations 
of our old masters and of their free conception of counter- 
point, by which I mean supple and flowing melodic composi- 
tion for several voices. 

New chords, new melodies, new rhythms and develop- 
ments, even new genres, have appeared. We believe that 
to-day our young French music, at once faithful to the tra- 
ditions of the past and looking to the freest of futures, to 
the most luminous horizons, will not halt its rapid advance, 
even though the pace has by force of circumstances been 
slackened during the war. Many of our artists were mobi- 
lized; cruel gaps have appeared in our ranks. But the 
springs of our national inspiration are not dried up. Young 
and old will drink from them and will take their work up 
anew with a courage born of an ardent imagination. 

Men to-day are beginning to realize as never before that 
the realm of art is boundless. They are picturing to them- 
selves marvellous new fields for music. They know that the 
persistent work of eager musicians has already made its 
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influence felt throughout the world. But music, while doubt- 
less the oldest of the arts, is perhaps also the youngest. 
Because of its inexhaustible resources, it has before it the 
richest future. And men, intoxicated with the keenest hopes, 
are saying that if in future ages society will support, pro- 
tect, and love the art and the artists which embellish life, 
deepen thought, and record the true history of humanity, all 
this fine development of music is but the beginning, the 
promise of a glorious future. 
CHARLES KOECHLIN. 
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